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ON PREFACES. 
(Concluded from page 120.) 


— | 


ices nothing but barren labour. In_ his 
lively * Sketches”? he acquaints us in the 
preface, that ** he could give them much 


In prefaces an affected haughtiness|bolder strokes, as well as more delicate 
and an affected humility are alike despi-jtouches, but that he dreads the danger of 
cable. ‘The first is called by the French,)writing too well, and feels the value of 
“ Lau mo: gue littercire,”” the surly pom-|his own labour too sensibly to bestow it 


posity of literature. This has been fre- 
quently practised by writers who have 
succeeded in one or two works, while the 


upon the nobility.” This is pure milk 
compared to the gall in the preface of his 
to his poems. There he very modestly 


failure of their productions appears tojtells us that “he has at last taken the 


have given them a literary hypochondri- 
asin. Such a prefacer first informs us, 
that he is above the reach of censure; 
and censure therefore redoubles its vigi 
lance. Secondly, that he has already re- 
ceived the approbation of the discerning; 
that is to say, five or six gentlemen, whom 
he admits to his manuscript recitatives. 
And thirdly, that he cares very little for 
the mob; which is a kind of expression 
for those who exchange sterling money 
for counterfeit genius. To such we may 
answer, that no writer can ever be pla- 
ced above censure; that, after all his self- 
eulogies and self-consolations, his readers, 
and not the five or six gentlemen, can 
alone give him a solid reputation. I shall 
notice, as a model of this “ morgue Litte- 
raire, Dr. Armstrong. His “ Art of Pre 
serving Health” is one of the most terse 
and classical compositions in the lan- 
guage: but most of his other verse evin- 


trouble to collect them. What he has de- 
stroyed would, probably enough, have 
been better received by the great majori- 
ty of.our readers. But he has always most 
heartily despised their opinion.” ‘The 
truth is, he is only showing an undue 
resentment for some unfortunate produc- 
tions. St Jerome entitled the preface to 
his Version of the Scriptures, Prologi 
galeati, prefaces that wear a casque. 
These armed prefaces were long neces- 
sary in tines of literary controversy: an 
author then either replied to, or anticipa- 
ted a reply to the attacks of his oppo- 
nent. 

The public are treated with another 
kind of contempt, when an author, in- 
stead of “destroying” like Dr. Arm- 
strong, professes to publish his puerilities. 
This Warburton did, in his pompous edi- 


tion of Shakespeare. In the prefacehe in- 
formed the public, that his notes “ were 
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ann his younger amusements, when hejjustly observes, that our Albinus had 


turne 


over these sort of writers.”’ This|merited the pardon he solicits if # Cecpee 


ungracious complimeat to Shakespearelof the senate had compelled him thus to 
and the public merited that perfect}have composed it, and provided he could 
scoarging which our haughty commenta-|not have obtained a dispensation. ‘The 
tor received from the sarcastic cannons|confession of the ignorance of the Jan. 


of criticism. Scudery wasa writer of 
some genius, and great variety. His pre- 
faces are remarkable for their gasconades. 
In his epic poem of Alaric he says, “1 
have such a facility in writing verses, 
and also in my invention, that a poem of 
double its length would have cost me lit- 
tle trouble. Although it contains only 
eleven thousand lines, [ believe that 
longer epics do not exhibit more imbellish- 
ments than mine.” And toconclude with 
one more student of this class. Amelot 
de la Houssaie, in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the prince of Machiavel, in- 
structs us, that * he considers his copy as 
superior to the original, because it is 
every where intelligible, and Machiavel 
is frequently obscure.” I have seen in the 
play-bills of strollers,a very pompous de- 
scription of the triumphant entry of Al- 
exander into Babylon; had they said noth- 
ing about the triumph, it might have pass- 
ed without exciting ridicule, and one 
might not so maliciously have perceived 


how ill the four candle-snuffers crawled}: 


as elephants, and the triumphal car dis- 
covered its want ofa lid. But. having pre- 
excited attention, we had full leisure to 
sharpen our eye. To these imprudent au- 
thors we apply a Spanish proverb, which 
has the peculiar quaintness of that peo- 
ple: Aviendo pregonado vino, venden vin- 
agre; having cried up their wine, they 
sell us vinegar. 

A ridicuious humility in a preface is 
not less despicable. Many idle apologies 
were formerly in a vogue for publication, 
and formed a literary cant, of which now 
tie meauest writers perceive the futility. 
A literary anecdote of the Romans has 
been jreserved, which is sufficiently cu- 
rious. One Albinus, in the preface to his 
Roman History, intercedes for pardon for 
his numerous blunders of phraseology; 
observing, that they were the more excu- 
sable as he had composed his history in 
the Greek language, with which he was 
not so familiar as. his maternal tongue. 


guage we employ is like that excuse 


5 


which some writers form for composing 
on topics, of which they acknowledge 
their inability. A reader’s heart is not so 
easily mollified; and it is 2 melancholy 
truth for literary men, that the pleasure 
of abusing an author is generally superior 
to that of admiring him. One appears to 
display more critical acumen than tie 
other by showing that. though we do not 
chuse to take the trouble of writing. ve 
have infinitely more genius than (be as- 
thor ‘These suppliant prefacers are de- 
scribed by Boileau. 


Un auteur a genoux dans une humble preface 
Au lecteur qu’il ennuie a beau demander grace, 
Il ne gagnera rien sur ce juge irrite, 

Qui lui fait son proces de pleine autorite. 


Low in a humble preface authors kneel; 
In vain, the wearied reader’s heart is steel, 
Callous, that irritated judge with awe, 
Inflicts the penalties and arms the law. 


The most entertaining prefaces, in our 
language, are those of Dryden; and thoug) 
it is ill-naturedly said, by Swift, that 
they were merely formed 

“To raise the volume’s price a shilling,” 


yet these were the earliest commence 
ments of English criticism, and the fist 
attempt to restrain the capriciousness of 
readers, and to form a national taste. 
Dryden has had the candour to acquaitt 
us with his secret of prefatory compos- 
tion; for in that one to his Tales, he says, 
“ The nature of preface-writing is ramb- 
ling; never wholly out of the way, nor if 
it. This I have learnt from the practice 
of honest Montaigne.” There is no great 
risk in establishing this observation as an 
axiom in literature; for, should a prefa- 
cer loiter, it is never difficult to get rid 
of lame persons, by escaping from then); 
and a reader may make a preface as coD- 
cise as he chooses. 
It is possible for an author to paint bim- 
selfin amiable colours, in this useful pag? 
without incurring the contempt of egoti*™ 





tuto severely rallies him on this, and 


After a writer has rendered himself coll 
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spicuous by his industry or his genius, his 
admirers are not displeased to hear some- 
thing relative to him, from himself. Mr. 
Hayley, in the preface to his Poems, has 
conveyed an amiable feature in his per- 
sonal character, by giving the cause of 
his devotion to literature as the only 
mode by which he could render himself 
of some utility to his country. The ani- 
mation of the whole passage is a testimo- 
ny of the zeal of its writer; and who, re- 
collecting the perseverance of his studies, 
the justness of his taste, and the elegance 
of is verse can refuse the wreath of po- 
etical honour? ‘There is a modesty in the 
pretaces of Pope, even when this great 

vet collected his immortal works; and 
in several other writers of the most ele- 
vated genius, in a Hume and a Robertson, 
which becomes their happy successors to 
imitate. and inferior writers to contem- 
plate with awe. Ss. 





For the Parterre. 


TO ROSALIND. 


Bend net on me those humid eyes 
Of languid loveliness; 

Breathe not those facinating sighs 
Of melting tenderness. 


Love sends a shaft in every glance 
\nd wafts them with thy breath; 

Cnerring as the Scythian’s lance, 
Each wound is mental death. 


In pity turn—I dare not trace 
Those lineaments divine; 
Enchantment heightens every grace, 
And bearhs from every line. 


I cannot leave thy magic sphere, 
Though reason bids me fly; 

So linnets seek the doom they fear, 
Charmed by the serpent’s eye. 





From the Bureau. 
ON ORATORY. 


“ Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage, 

Experienced Nestor, in persuasion skill’d, 

Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d.” 
HOMER 
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man can possess. It has therefore, ever 
been one of the last accomplishments, 
which has completed the glory of a na- 
tion, and added the lustre of wisdom to 
the achievements of the field. Force has 
always preceded persuasion, where the 
impetuosity of unrestrained valour hur- 
ries the spirit into action as among a 
people not softened by civility, and de- 
fining the limits of their dominions, by 
the power of their arms. And hence 
conquest and power have taken the lead 
of deliberation and eloquence; which has 
invariably followed the acquisition of 
other arts and crowned with immortal 
celebrity the nations distinguished for its 
possession.—Demosthenes inveighed a- 
gainst Philip, when Greece was falling 
into his grasp, from the pinnacle of her 
grandeur: Cicero was the adversary of 
Caesor, the moment before Réme bowed 
with her vice and infirmities to the level 
of baseness; and Tacitus recorded the at- 
rocities that fulfilled her doom. 

Yet it may be doubted from a liberal 
survey of the physical relations of Ameri- 
ca, 80 auspicious to quick intellectual im- 
provements, whether the languid process 
of other nations te perfection in the arts 
and sciences, or the principles derived 
from their experience, can with much 
efficacy obtain among us. Our situation is 
rendered dissimilar to that of an original 
people, of equal age, by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances that marked our translation 
from the land of our forefathers: so emi- 
nently distinguished for refinements in 
science, arts and manners:—And al- 
though we never imbibed or attained the 
full excellence of British wisdom, yet the 
general impression could not be divested 
of its benign influence, by any external 
change or local diversity. We retain, 


‘l\what was our birth-right inheritence, the 


same eagerness of curiosity and sagacity 
of apprehension, with less acquired 
knowledge, and perhaps less fire of geni- 
us: nearly an equal portion of purity in 
sentiment, and magnanimity in principle; 
with that inferiority in exterior accom- 


‘/plishments, which the republican com. 


Oratory in the pulpit, the bar and the plexion of our political institutions, is 
senate has always been esteemed one of|calculated to beget in our sucial habits 


the noblest objects to which the mind 
could be directed; and the perfection of 
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ment, that American oratory, will not be 
the last perfection in the history of its 
literature and science; and may we not 
even now affirm, that its present excel- 
lence surpasses our pao in other de 
partments of knowledge and arts, Yet 
there is a prominent defect in the orato- 
ry of the bar and the senate, which seems 
to denote but faintly, if it does not in 
reality deny a future advancement in per- 
fection. —That is, its philosophic placidi- 
ty. and coolness; its want of fervency, 
vehemence and ardour; which considered 
jn any relation to the ends of oratory, 
will be found wholly repugnant to that 
lofty command, which when legitimate, 
eloquence is destined to hold over the ad 
miring minds of an intelligent auditory. 
Argument may be ingemius and solid; 
close in its texture and irrefragible in its 
tendency; but if it is not skilfully pre- 
pared, and agreebly seasoned; enlivened 
by a sprightly conception, and adorned 
by a flowing elocution, so as to glide into 
the minds of the hearers, instead of re- 
quiring the impulse of strong seuse and 
impatient curiosity, the orator will not 
only fail to flash conviction om the mind, 
but even to excite the activity of thought 


to the task of investigation.—Speakers of 


this description, if their arguments were 
confined to the limits of twenty minutes, 
might hope to be heard with satisfaction 
by the serious and thoughtful; yet, when 


they pass this bound, languor and drowsi- 
ness overcome the audinence; his words 
are indeed heard, they strike on the ear, 
but fall impotently into silence without 


making their passage to the under- 


standing. Such a mode of oratory, 1s 
by consequence, not less nugatory in its 
effect, than the contrary one which glows 
with vivacity of fancy and is embellished 
with splendid images, without the funda- 


mental requisites of undisputed princi. 


les, and clear ratiocination. The vices 
inherent in this species of oratory, are 
therefore sufficient in themselves to in- 


duce us to discard it. 


There is however, a more momentous 
consequence that I would deduce from 
this prevalent complexion in our popular 
speakers. Among every people, who have 
excelled in eloquence, or poetry, we per- 
ceive in the primitive stages of their ex- 


THE PARTERRE, 


istence, an impetuous ardour of imagina. 
tion, that has instantaneously seized y 
on every object of surrounding nature, 
that could forcibly illustrate their cop. 
ceptions, amplify their ideas, and confer 
dignity and beauty, by an ennobling re. 
semblance, when translated as images jp. 
to their discourses. This fire of the jp. 
tellect has always endured, ina perpetual 
blaze; and whatever may be said as to 
such fervency being a characteristic of 
savage and ignorant minds, it is certain 
that no people have arrived to celebrity 
in eloquence or poetry, who were not 
distinguished for it in the infancy of their 
civilization: and it is an invincinle attes. 
tation, that such fervidness of fancy isan 
unfailing indication of superior intellect, 
to find that no individual, who has com. 
menced his career in oratory in the creep- 
ing style of timid security. and common 
sense, without venturing into the unfre- 
quented regions of impassioned fancy, 
has ever emitted beams that could dazzle 
the eye and excite admiration. Content 
with not running into error, he is secure 
from being ever ridiculed for absurdity, 
or despised for want of success in efforts 
beyond his reach:—But, he who does not 
bravely attempt great objects, at the ha 
zard of miscarriage, can surely never 
hope to roll in the rewards or enjoy ihe 
honours, which successful temerity justly 
merits, and generally receives! 

I have not here inquired whether this 
fervent swelling of the imagination, is the 
effect of a connatural diversity of intel- 
lect or of peculiar habitudes ‘of thought 
and study; nor does it appear a ques 
tion easy to decide. Its being appropri- 
ate ina high degree to the oriental na- 
tions, and ina lesser, to the JrisA, the 
Scotch, and the Er.gish, seems to giveit 
a reasonable claim to a natural difference 
and distinction But that it may not be 
acquired, who will deny, when such de- 
nial will prec'ude possible improvement, 
and shut out even genius from the temple 
of fame, and the sanctuary of virtue; lor 
genius can be known only by straining Its 
efforts, and succeeding in its aim; and 
matured alone by exercising its vigour on 
objects apparently unattainable to nat 
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excite the emulation of the young orator. find, although it was near twelve o’clock, 
they would be those who stand unrival |e chairs thrown in one corner, and the 
led models of perfection in the kind o'}<arpet rolled up in the middle of the fleor 
speaking | have endeavoured to recom-|upon which reclined one of the maids, 
mend; that of Chatham, of Langshire, oj ‘aughing with the servant boy who was 
Curran and of Sheridan! sitting upon the table with the bees-wax 

and rubbing-brush in one hand, and the 





For the Parterre. corner of which he employed in wiping the 


TO THE WOOD ROBIN. tears which his laughter occasioned. Up- 
Sweet inmate of the dark brown wood, on my enterance they started up from 
Gay warbler of the dawning day, their lazy positions. I enquired where 


Why on the snowy mantled flood, 


} their master and mistress were? One, I 
Dost thou delight thy feet te stay. 


was informed, was washing himself in the 


Rude Winter roams along the plain yard and the other was up stairs. As 
And wraps the earth in robes of snow, Amicus was thus engaged I requested 
His shivering sceptre holds its reign, em to call their mistress down, who ac- 


Or hill above and vale below. cordingly, appeared in dishabille with 


sree ain wh kis weal ddihaa © The novice of St. Dominic” in her hand. 
; € is : i i : ' 
ee ee She apologized for the confusion of the 
Above the hills and far away, ‘thos \ = , ‘ ’ 
Where thou mightst list the constant chime souse which she attributed to the negli- 


Of wandering birds the livelong day, gence of the servants, but which I ascri- 
bed to her own inattention. Lonly made 
To some lone forest’s distant shade, 


iM cht § tie oh oh afew enquiries as to her health and that 
ow shou ove ta rove with thee, y . ° : . ° 

And sit sie dewn within the glade of her family, and was about wishing her 
Beneath thy rustling canopy: good morning when her little son return- 
ed from school, who throwing his hat and 


- 5 

And mark thee form thy russet nest, satchell down in the dusty entry ran up 
With green leaves from the flowery tree, Stairs to his play-house, notwithstanding 
And warm it with thy crimson breast, 


i called to him to come and speak to me. 


A i rake » ert x 7, a > 
nd wake thy wildest melody Lhe mother ordered him to come and 


MONTALPO| shake hands with the gentleman, but her 

== commands were not noticed, and she ran 

Por the Parterre. to bring him down just in time to prevent 

. his failing through the bannisters which 
COGITATIONS. No. 6. - i 


he was climbing along, instead of walking 
Passing the residence of Amicus thejup the stairs. 


other morning and observing the door} After I had taken my leave of them I 
open, | thought I would stop in for a few could not avoid cogitating upon the choice 
moments to see my friend. Amicus hadjof my friend. Ah! thought I, my dear 
always entertained an abhorrence of ajfellow these are the consequences of your 
scold, and therefore married some years!happy selection. Late meals, lazy ser- 
gince, a lady who posessed among many Vauts, confusion throughout the house- 
other Cc qualities, in his estimation, ajhold and headstrong, self-willed children. 
remarkable taciturnity. In avoiding Scylla you have certainly 
Although she was as easily ruffled asjfallen into Charybdis. 
any woman, yet she never exhausted! her} The late scene made me view a scold 
rage in clamour but sought other meansjin a better light than formerly, and a 
of revenge, for revenge is an inherent|train of argument in their favour intro- 
passion. more or less in every one. Herjduced itself into my mind. Why are we 
disposition was very easy and uncon-|so prejuciced against scolding? It certain- 
cerned, as usual with your even-temper-jly is a very harmless way for a woman to 
ed people, and I was not surprized, there-|vent her fury. Should one be so unlucky 
ore, upon entering the parlour without/as to offend his wife, is it not much pre- 
knocking (for intimacy is informal) tolferable to be scolded from the kitchen to 
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the garret than to have his head broken 
with a rolling-pin or his hair dressed 
with a broom? Nature having given men 
the greater strength, wisely bestowed up 
on women superior powers of the tongue, 
both to please or when necessary tu chas- 
tise. | reaiiy conceive that such a char- 
acter should be a great recommendation, 
for what description of women make bet- 
ter house-wives than sculds. Do you 
want a good wite, look fur a goud scold. 
She will teach all your sons and daugh- 
ters to pay her implicit obedience, and 
how many childrea are ruined by iat 
tention to, or disubedience of the advice 
of their parents? i think it would be 
highly advantageous to persons oi every 
turn to have a termagant about house. 
Are you fond of writing and study? The 
motoriety of the powers of her tongue 
will keep every body away from your 
house and effectually prevent any inter- 
ruptions from such of your ofiicious ac- 
quaintance, who, being idle themseives, 
run about to prevent others from being 
employed. And, as the garret will an- 
Swer every purpose of meditation and re- 
tirement and is moreover celebrated for 
its literary inspiration, being trom time 
mememorial, the Auther’s salioon, you 
can retire forty or fifty feet nearer bea- 
ven and also be completely out of tie 
seach of her voice. Are you fond of com- 
pany? As you can keep none at home you 
are under the necessity of seeking it else 
where; thereby avoiding the eapence of 
entertaining them at your own house. 
You can also be very lavish of your inyi- 
tations to your companions to drink a 
bettle of wine with you of an evening in 
return, and very safely as you are cer- 
tain they will not accept them. Are you 
2 man of business? You will rise with 
the sun and in charming time to attend 
to your occupation, for she will ever be 
up with the servants and will not fail to 
indulge her spleen in such a manner as 
to awaken the most somnolent siuggard. 
In a word, a known shrew is one of the 
greatest conveniences a man can have 
about him, for, add to their utility as 
before mentioned, { have rematked that 
the activity of the body generally cor- 
responds with the activity of the tongue. 
LUSEBIUS. 


THE PARTERRE. 








For the Parterre. 
TO 


O, I have met that glance again, 
Which once could thrill my soul with joy, 
But now it yields me only pain, j 
By waking thoughts that peace destroy, 








It was a transient glance, but yet, 
In it thy soul expressive shone, 
Its meaning I shall ne’er forget, 
E’en when my youthfui years have flown. 


It seemed tosay, (and whilst it spoke, 
My spirits died—imy conscience bled,) 

* Reinember ali the vows you broke!— 
See health destroyed—and comfort fled!” 


Yet, fondly lov’d' and long most dear! 
Could’st thou behold this bleeding heart, 

Thou’dst dew each wound with pity’s tear, 
And pardon all its treach’rous art. 


For since the hour—that fatal hour, 
We bade a long and last adieu, 

Tho’ I have danced in Pleasure’s bow’r, 
My soul hath worn Grief’s sable hue. 


Your parting smile and pensive eye, 
Still haunts my path where’er I stray, 
*Mid mirih’s gay throng it wakes the sigh, 
And chases joy and bliss away. 


And tho’ reproach thy lips ne’er breathed, 
Thy dark eve’s glance too plainly said, 
** I trusted—lov’d—but was deceived, 
Yet go—for love and faith are fled!” 
IMOGRY, 
Philadelpbia, April 1°, 1817. 





For the Parterre. 

THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 17. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 
Few of the minor endowments of the 
human character, are more necessary | 
our progress through life, or more ith 
mately connected with our eminence i 
any pursuit or profession, than an early 
habit of coilectedness or self-possessiol 
alents or acquirements, however brill 
ant and extensive, when beyond the pow 


lhe merchant whuse business is conside 
rable, but whose concerns are frequentl) 
beyond his superintendence or commatl) 
is sometimes liable to perplexity and el 
barrassment; while the humbler trate! 
whose capital is always in his powel 




















er of their possessor, or but rarely subject 
to his controul, are comparatively useless: q 


rarely finds his bills protested, and makes 
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with much more slender means a far more 
masnificent appearance. 
Sel{-possession is the peculiar command 
which some obtain over the power and fa. 
culties of the mind, by which, like skil- 
ful generals, they are enabled to preserve 
those intellectual forces in perpetual rea- 
diness. either for attack or defence. This 
qualificat‘on is derived, not so much from 
the gratuitous distributions of nature, as 
from the efforts of art, from practice, per- 
severance, and attention. It is not de- 
rived so much from intuitive knowledge 
as from repeated observations, and from 
the experience which time and reflection 
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tors. If a representative on the floor of 
congress; after having called the attention 
of the house to some important subject, 
were to lose his self-possession in the 
course of his elucidatory remarks, he would 
only excite the jests aud laughter of the 
spectators, and expose himself to univer- 
sal obloquy. While there is nothing se 
effectually retards the developement of 
abilities as awkwardness & reserve, there 
is nothing contributes more to accellerate 
or improve their display, than a proper 
degree of assurance. Without forming a 
just estimate of our talents, or feeling a 








alone bestows—It consists in a perfect 
mastery of those passions and affections 


of the soul which by a momentary impulse| 


will sometimes swerve us from the path 
of rectitude and propriety. In a quick 
perception of what is right er wrong. A 
confidence in one’s self. A deliberate 
composure in redressing errors, and a 


certain degree of confidence in ourselves, 
we can never expect to attain this envia- 
ble situation of freedom and unconstraint. 
When we feel doubtful of our ability to 
perform what we undertake, or dubious 
of our capacity to fulfil the expectations 
we have occasioned; we necessarily experi- 
ence a proportionable share of trepidation 





perfect ease which characterizes the whole 
deportinent. To obtain this desideratum 


should be an object of the highest ambi-| 


tion, to all who expect to figure on the 
theatre of public life. TTo be enabled to 
correct avy thadvertency of manner or 
expression; to palliate any deficiency of 
matter, or auy violation of decorum with 
ease and expedition, is certainly of the 
highest moment. Few things indeed are 
more serviceable in the course of our ge- 
neral intercourse with company, than this 
happy talent of escaping from those awk- 
ward delemnas into which a momentary 
inattention or novelty of situation will 
unavoidably place us. 

But it is not only in the contracted cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances, that it 
becomes useful or requisite. A preacher 
who in the midst of an eloquent and ani- 
mated discourse loses the connection of 
his subject, and simultaneously. all com- 
mand over himself, counteracts the pre- 
vious effect of his exertions, and exposes 
himself to the scorn and derision of his 
hearer. Ifa lawyer in the midst of an 
elaborate harrangue were to lose his won- 
ted confidence, and by the committal of a 
single error to involve himself in inextri- 

ble confusion, he would injure the cause 
he attempted to defend, and forever dis- 
grace himself in the eyes of his competi- 





and ‘embarrassment. And when every 
feeling is alloved by apprehension, and 
levery action constrained by formality, we 
can never be supposed to act with free- 
dom, grace or dignity. 
—n 5 + oe 

Humility and Love, whatever obscu- 
rities may involve religious tenets, con™ 
stitute the essence of true religion. The 
numble are formed to adore; the loving to 
associate with eternal Love. 





Pride is more concerned than benevo- 
lence in our remonstrances to persons 
guilty of faults; and we reprove them not 
so much with a design to correct, as to 
make them believe that we ourselves are 
free from such faults. 

We: promise according to our hopes, 
and perform according to our fears. 

When we acknowledge our misconduct 
and we are sorry for it, the generous 
mind will pity and forgive us. 





Patience, by preserving composure 
within, resists the impression which trou- 
ble makes from without. 





Compassionate affections, even when 
they draw tears from our eyes for human 
misery, convey satisfaction to the heart. 
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A CURIOUS CHARACTER 
Dr. Messenger Monsey, ehe was a 
leading man for wit and humour during 
more than half a century, was patronized 


by the late lord Godolphin, the son of 


queen Anne’s treasurer; and by him pre- 
sented, on the death of Dr. Smart, to the 
place of physician to Chelsea college. 

He was acquainted with most of the 
wits and tiferati of hisday; and of course 
with Foote and Garrick: at whose tables 
he often circulated the laugh: whether at 
or with the parties, it was indifferent to 
him;—mirth and pleasure were the order 
of the day, and they were to be provided 
at whatever expense. 

Of his origin the doctor used to give the 
following humorous account: which he did 
not so much for the sake of merely stat- 
ing a whimsical fact, as to humble the 

arrogant folly of those who would claim a 
peculiar degree of merit from the adven- 
titous circumsiances of family connexi- 
ons. 

«© The first of my ancestors,” said he. 
“ of any note, was a baker and dealer in 
hops; which two trades just enabled hiin, 
with some difficulty, to support a large fa- 
mily. 

* Having a pressing occasion for a tem- 
porary sum, he robbed his feather-beds of 
their contents, and supplied the deficien- 
cy withunsaleable hops. Ina few years 
afterwards, a severe blight universally 
prevailing, hops became very scarce, and 
enormously dear. His hoarded treasure}, 
was applied to: the contents were ripped 
out, and a good round sum was procured 
for them; though in a plentiful season 
they would not “have been marketable.— 
Thus,” added the doctor, ** our family 
hopped into the world from obscurity.” 


— + aa 


When Faulknor returned from London, 
where he had been soliciting subscriptions 
for his edition of Swift’s works, he went 
to pay his respects to him. dressed in 4 
laced waistcoat, bag wig, and other fop- 
peries. Swift received him as a perfect 
Stranger. * Pray, sir, what are your com- 
mands with me?’ «1 thought it my duty 
to wait on you immediately after my ar- 
rival from London.’ ¢ Pray, sir, who are 
your? George Fauiknor, the printer.’— 


trick himself out in lace and other foppe- 
nes. Get about your business, and thank ! 
your stars | do not send you to the house | 


deanery. Swift, on his return, went u 
and shook him by the hand with the ut. 
most cordiality. * My good friend George, 
[ am heartily glad to see vou safe return. 
ed. Here was an impudent tellow ina 
laced waistcoat, who would fain have 
passed for you: ‘but I soon sent him pack. 
ing witha flea in his ear.’ 





Perhaps no chancellor ever gave so ma- 


real merit as Thurlow. Among other in. 
stances of his eccentric goodness, the fol- 
lowing appears to deserve peculiar notice. 
A curate who had a numerous family, but 
no gee among the great. was prompted 
by his wants and a favourable opportuni 
ty which the sudden death of his rector 
afforded, to make a personal application 
to Thurlow. ‘The chancellor was struck 
with his appearance and address, and af. 
ter hearing his story, whimsically asked 
him, *W hom have you to recommend 
you?’ * Only the Lord of Hosts, my lord, 

* Well,’ replied Thurlow instantly, * asit 
is the first recommendation I have had 
from his lordship, be assured that | shall 
attend to it.’ The living was given tothe 
meritorious applicant. 


a 


He who can pay homage to the truly 
despicable, is truly contemptible. 
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OP The first vol. of the Parterre may be bad 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by 4 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race St 
where communications &c. will be received 4s 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Probasco 
anv JusTice’s No 350 North Second street. 
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iP The price of the Parterre is three dolla 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 





‘You George Fauiknor, the printer! iW hy, fi 
vou are the most imdudent barefaced in. @ 
poster I ever heard of. Faulknor, sae : 
sober, sedate citizen, and would never} 


of correction.’ Poor Geor ge hobbled away § 
as fast as he could, and, “having changed ; 


his dress, vetmined immediately to ‘the Fe 
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ny church benefices to poor clergymen of | 






































